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culture; out of a childhood interest in bugs and birds
and dogs; out of a five-year concentrated study of that
interest on the voyage of the "Beagle"; out of a culti-
vated habit of budgeting every hour of his time; out of
a studied practice of making friendships with men he
respected and looked up to; out of a developed capacity
for observation and for amassing and analyzing data
and criticizing his results over and over again, publish-
ing them only when he felt sure of their accuracy; and
finally out of a refinement of spirit by which he had
learned to prize honesty above agreement and truth
above orthodoxy.

His critics charged him with robbing life of its pur-
pose. He found in it a new and vaster meaning. At
the close of his Origin of Species he wrote these lines
which seem to be the calm conclusion of his own spirit
standing humbly and reverently before Mother Nature
and reflecting upon her laws of natural selection which
he had discovered:

Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and
death, the most exalted object which we are capable of
conceiving, namely, the production of the higher ani-
mals, directly follows. There is grandeur in this view
of life, with its several powers, having been originally
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one;
and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on accord-
ing to the fixed law of gravity, from^so simple a be-
ginning endless forms most beautiful and most
wonderful have been, and are being, evolved.

